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history, can discover what motives have had the most observable
or far-reaching results. Whence, then, can the sociologist derive
a criterion by which to judge of the goodness or badness, the
Tightness or wrongness, the suitability or unsuitability of any
motive?  Only by a judgement of value which must be prior to
and implied in social science. The human mind as the source of
valuing cannot therefore be one of the phenomena which socio-
logy correlates.  But, if we remove it, we remove a most impor-
tant cause of actual social happenings.  It is true, no doubt, that
in the study of the type we are able to abstract from the million
different judgements, interests, desires, which cancel out in the
resultant effect.   We can say that, whatever the individual
units may think, the mass inevitably responds to simple and
easily ascertainable stimuli.  But if the purpose of sociology is
the betterment of man and the happiness of future generations,
it cannot be content to stop at the discovery of the laws which
have governed a less satisfactory past.   The discovery of the
laws of human behaviour is made in order to avoid the hap-
hazard, irrational organization of society in the past. Yet these
laws are for the most part statements of what has happened to
society when individuals pursue their own private good. They
can act as warnings, but hardly as guides for the rational
social organization of the future when education will teach men
to act together for the good of the whole.   Still less can they
provide the standards which will guide us in the choice of the
direction which this rational society should take. It is therefore
of the very first importance that the sociologist in order to under-
stand the past and in order to be able to warn us about the future
should be able to judge about right and wrong, good and bad.
But in so far as he does this he is transcending the self-imposed
limitations of his own study. His science can tell us how things
happen and how they may happen again; but it cannot tell us
why they happened, since the individuals who are the source of
all social action are deliberately neglected.   Still less can it
advise us about what ought to happen in the future. All it can
do is to temper our a priori optimism by teaching us the brute
facts of the past.  All change depends upon the nature of the